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milk commission. The sections of the two laws which deal with the 
agreements between the commission and the dairymen, for the produc- 
tion of milk under the supervision of the commission, are practically 
the same, — the agreements to be in writing, conditions for production 
of milk prescribed according to the standards of purity and quality 
fixed by the American association of medical milk commissions and 
the laws of the two states respectively. By the Michigan law, it is 
further provided that the commission may designate analysts, chem- 
ists, bacteriologists, veterinarians, medical inspectors, etc., prescribe 
their duties and remove or discharge any such persons employed by 
the dairymen. Also in Michigan, all containers must be sealed by 
the commission. In both states, the work of the commissions is at 
all times subject to investigation by the local or state health authori- 
ties a'nd selling milk as certified that is not produced in conformity 
with the laws, is penalized. No financial provision for carrying out 
the work is included in either statute. 

Ethel Cleland. 

State Boards of Control. The value of a state board of control, 
unless its original intent becomes warped through partisan abuses, 
is the centralization of the financial and business administration of 
public charitable institutions with a view to large economies. In some 
states, notably in California, Minnesota, Ohio, Rhode Island and Wis- 
consin, correctional institutions are also controlled, and in Minnesota 
supervision is exercised over state educational institutions as well. 

In California (Laws, 1911. Ch. 349) control is vested in a board of 
three members appointed by the governor, with salaries of $4000 each 
per annum. The secretary appointed by the board receives $2400. 
Each member must give bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties, in the penal sum of $25,000. The duties of this state board of 
control are to examine the accounts of the different state prisons, 
reformatories, state hospitals and other institutions, commissions, 
bureaus and officers of the state at least yearly, and oftener if necessary. 
Public institutions, maintained in whole or in part by state appropria- 
tions, and public buildings in the course of construction must be 
visited by some member of the board from time to time to determine 
the conditions therein existing and in the case of new buildings to 
discover whether all provisions of law in relation to construction and 
contracts therefor are being faithfully executed. All claims against 
the state, the settlement of which is not otherwise provided by law, 
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must be presented to the board and the same must be allowed or 
rejected within thirty days. Very broad auditing functions are per- 
mitted with respect to the money in the state treasury which must be 
counted by the board without previous notice to the state treasurer 
at least once a month. The board has charge of the sale of bonds, 
real estate and other property of the state and has authority to author- 
ize the payment of deficiencies when an appropriation made by law 
has not been sufficient for actual necessities. In fact, such general 
powers of supervision over all matters concerning the financial and 
business policies of the state are given it that investigations and pro- 
ceedings may be instituted by the board at any time when deemed 
necessary for conserving the rights and interests of the state. All 
contracts entered into by any state officer, board, commission, depart- 
ment, or bureau for the purchase of supplies and materials, or either 
must before the same becomes effective be transmitted to the board for 
approval, and it may also grant permits to purchase in the open market. 
In connection with the board of control a department of public account- 
ing is established and a uniform system of accounting and reporting 
for any and all officers, charged with the custody and handling of 
public money or its equivalent, must be devised, installed and super- 
vised. Biennial reports are made by the board to the legislature. 

Illinois (Revised Statutes. 1909, Ch. 23) provides for a board of 
administration. There are five members, one of whom must be an 
expert, qualified to advise the board with regard to the treatment of 
the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic. The term of office is six 
years, the annual compensation $6000 each, and traveling expenses. 
This board exercises executive and administrative supervision over 
all state charitable institutions and succeeds to all the property rights 
of the boards of trustees hitherto in charge. It exercises control over 
all contracts for the purchase of supplies for state institutions. 

In Ohio in 1911 a bill passed creating a state board of administra- 
te >n for the management of all state benevolent, penal and correctional 
institutions, except the Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphan Home, and 
this act went into effect in August, 1911. 

Oregon (Laws, 1911. p. 170-171) has a state purchasing board con- 
sisting of the governor, secretary of state, and state treasurer, with 
authority to purchase supplies for certain specified state institutions. 
The secretary of state buys supplies for certain offices specially pro- 
vided for by law, usually the law creating the office, and other offices 
buy independently out of their own appropriations. 
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By Chapter 825 of the Public Laws of 1912 the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature created a board of control and supply, numbering five members, 
for five year terms. The salaries of the chairman and the secretary 
are $3000 each, the other members receiving $2000 each. This board 
may purchase supplies and make contracts for repairs and alterations 
at the state institutions in Cranston, the state sanitorium, the state 
home and school for dependent children, the institute for the deaf and 
the school for the feeble-minded. It has charge of all the construction 
and furnishing of all buildings for any of the said institutions, and the 
power hitherto exercised by the board of state charities and corrections 
over the labor or prisoners and other inmates of the institutions is 
transferred to this board. It must provide for a uniform system of 
accounting, may appoint certain disbursing agents, and may also 
make purchases required by any state officer, board or commission in 
excess of $500 at any one time. 

In Connecticut along many lines the comptroller does the purchasing 
for the state. Indiana has no purchasing and issuing agent for pro- 
visions, for the state board of accounts is systematizing the matter 
considerably, especially on the accounting side. In New Hampshire, 
although there is no restriction upon the purchasing of supplies of any 
sort other than state printing and binding, there is a law which pro- 
vides that contracts for supplies in excess of a certain amount shall 
be let out to bids. In New Jersey there is an approach to official 
control in the commissioner of charities and corrections, and the state 
architect and the commissioner practically control extensions and 
enlargements to institutions. In New York there is no general law 
covering this subject, but there are provisions for the purchase of 
supplies for state charitable institutions. (Consolidated Laws, 1909. 
v. 5. p. 5390. Sec. 48.) 

In Vermont a state officer, known as the Printing Commissioner, 
purchases all office supplies, such as paper, pens, pencils, typewriter 
supplies and the like. These are in charge of the sergeant-at-arms and 
are delivered by him to the different officers on requisitions issued to 
him. There is no fixed rule as to larger items though this is generally 
done through the sergeant-at-arms. Supplies for the state charitable 
institutions are looked out for by the several boards of trustees. 

The subject of a board of control and supply has been agitated 

at times in several states although no affirmative action has been 

taken. This has been the case particularly in Connecticut, Maine 

and Michigan. „ , , „ 

Grace M. Sherwood. 



